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“The busy daughters of Clio”: women 
writers of history from 1820 to 1880 © 


ROSEMARY ANN MITCHELL 
Oxford, United Kingdom 


ABSTRACT This article deals with the lives and works of some British women 
historians writing and publishing between 1820 and 1880. It aims to show how 
a group of women could work within, negotiate with, exploit and evade the 
restrictions of a predominantly patriarchal society. The first part of the article 
opens with an examination of their domestic backgrounds and educational 
opportunities, before considering their access to sources and their relations 
with scholars, writers and publishers. In this assessment of how these women 
came to be historians, both the drawbacks of their gender and the assistance 
given by male mentors are highlighted. In the second part of the article, the 
problems of personal identity experienced by women historians are examined; 
an outline of the (apparently) marginal historical fields in which they 
specialised follows. Their achievements as pioneers in the areas of social, 
cultural and art history and the challenge they presented to traditional male 
historical narratives are also considered. 


.. For very little is known about women. The history of England is the 
history of the male line, not of the female. Of our fathers, we know 
always some fact, some distinction. They were soldiers or they were 
sailors; they filled that office or they made that law. But of our mothers, 
our grandmothers, our great-grandmothers, what remains?[2] 


Virginia Woolf's lament is reminiscent of Catherine Morland’s well-known 
complaint about history books in Northanger Abbey: “hardly any women at 
all”.[3] In the century which separated Austen and Woolf, however, much 
had changed: woman - both as the subject and as the student of history - 
had established a foothold in a past previously considered the preserve of 
man alone. Ironically, twentieth-century women scholars, as they attempt to 
explore the lives of women in the past, discover themselves working in a 
tradition of women’s scholarship obscured by the dominant male historical 
tradition.[4] But although women have featured in historical discourse, and 
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women have written historical texts, both histories and historians have only 
recently received serious consideration.[5] Yet even Catherine Morland’s 
creator had written her own ironical history of England, in which female 
figures and concerns were mockingly but decisively foregrounded [6]: the 
history of half of humanity has never been easily excluded from the 
historical record. 

The foremother of the latetwentieth-century woman historian was, of 
course, a very different type of scholar. Between the late eighteenth-century 
and midtwentieth century, the historically-minded bluestocking of Catherine 
Morland’s day, a learned lady of letters, a homered student, polymathic in 
her interests but much restricted in her ability to pursue them, evolved into 
a professional academic, with access to libraries, archives and learned 
societies, who pursued a specialised subject of study. Thus, the transition of 
the woman scholar imitated, but did not mirror, that of her male 
counterpart.[7] This article proposes to consider the lives, careers and works 
of a number of midnineteenth-century women historians [8], born between 
1790 and 1850 and writing and publishing between 1820 and 1880: it will 
examine the problems and the obstacles which they confronted, their 
Opportunities and choices, their subjects, perspectives and achievements. 
Living and writing in an age when history was beginning to develop into a 
professional discipline but was also strongly influenced by an explosion of 
publication and the development of a mass readership, these women, despite 
diverse lives and interests, were the first wave of female historians to 
produce a distinctive public voice[9] Their lives and works - and 
contemporary reactions to their lives and works - are fundamental to an 
appreciation of the development of a female historical tradition and the 
growth of women’s history. 

Even in the late-eighteenth-century world, where the learned woman 
was often viewed as a freak, British women historians could look back to the 
women humanists and religious of the sixteenth century and figures such as 
Bathsua Makin (fl. 1649-73), Mary Astell (1668-1731) and Elizabeth Elstob 
(1683-1756): such women (and their Continental counterparts) had studied 
history and sometimes produced histories.[10] These women, were, however, 
isolated examples, special cases. The growth of the bluestocking circle from 
the mid-eighteenth century exposed fully, for the first time, both the 
Opportunities and the problems which were to be the lot of women writers 
of history for the next century and a half. Education, domestic background, 
financial means, access to books and manuscripts, the help or hindrance of 
male scholars, the support and assistance of other women, the demands of 
publication, the construction of an acceptable public image and public 
responses to it, the balancing of domestic and intellectual concerns, and the 
choice of subject matter: these things emerged as significant factors 
influencing the life and career of the woman historian.[11] Learned women 
in mid-nineteenth-century Britain had to evolve their own modus vivendi, to 
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adapt and innovate in order to negotiate the personal and intellectual 
problems posed for women scholars by the society in which they lived and 
worked, a society which supported as well as hindered their careers.[12] 


Family, Education and Marriage 


The domestic environment proved a vital factor in the intellectual 
development of the nineteenth-century woman historian: the family circle 
could afford financial and emotional support and offer the chance of 
education, but it could also present obstacles rooted in the domestic 
ideology of the separate spheres[13] Like the eighteenth-century 
bluestockings, such women generally were denied any formal education. 
While their brothers were sent to schools and universities and to travel, they 
were generally dependent upon the resources of their own homes for their 
intellectual development. Naturally, therefore, learned women emerged 
exclusively from social backgrounds where some education was accessible 
within the home, where governesses, books, space and leisure were 
available. Inevitably they were almost entirely middle- or upper-class women. 

But the prosperity of a household was the prerequisite - and not the 
guarantee - of a suitable education. The education widely considered 
Suitable for girls was one intended to produce pious and domestic, rather 
than learned, women.[14] Despite a growing interest in women’s education 
in the late eighteenth century, most educational pioneers still favoured a 
gendered education which excluded women from a range of learned 
Subjects: only isolated figures such as Mary Wollstonecraft and Catherine 
Macaulay called for an equal and unrestricted education for both sexes. 
Even early-nineteenth-century critics of women’s education, such as 
Elizabeth Sandford (c. 1798-1853) and Catherine Sinclair (1800-64), stressed 
that changes which they wished to see were intended to fit girls to become 
suitable wives and mothers.[15] 

The domestic ideology of the separate spheres both influenced and 
vindicated economic imperatives: in many households, the education of girls 
had to take second place to, and cost less than, that of boys, so it was often 
cheap and basic. Women who became historians were often only children or 
had no brothers: resources which might otherwise have been diverted to the 
sons of a family funded an improved education for the daughters. Some girls 
were, of course, partially educated outside the home, but this was by no 
means a sign of unusual parental interest in furthering a daughter’s 
education. Alice Stopford Green (1847-1929), wife of the historian 
J. R. Green (1837-83), was sent to a school for a year because her parents’ 
finances were temporarily compromised and they could not afford the 
masters whom they usually employed to teach her.[16] Until about 1850, 
boarding schools frequently offered a less comprehensive education than the 
home environment. Despite some stimulating exceptions - the Misses 
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Lawrences’ school at Gateacre, for instance - most ladies’ academies offered 
a limited education concentrating on accomplishments and rotelearning[17] 
Thus, a sympathetic family circle with genuine intellectual and cultural 
interests was often a better forcing ground for the nineteenth-century 
woman historian. 

This is well illustrated in the case of Elizabeth Penrose (1780-1837), 
better known as ‘Mrs Markham’, the author of a best-selling history 
textbook. She was educated for 2 years at the Manor School at York, but it 
seems unlikely that this experience was a stimulating one. A pupil who had 
attended the school a few years before her was highly critical of the 
education offered there, commenting that “nothing useful could be 
learned”.[18] Elizabeth Penrose clearly owed far more of her education to 
her home circle: the daughter of the inventor Edmund Cartwright 
(1743-1823) and the niece of the radical John Cartwright (1740-1824), she 
grew up among a lively crowd of brothers and sisters, several of whom 
showed literary inclinations - one brother and two sisters later published 
books. Elizabeth’s uncle described her own enthusiasm for historical works 
in a letter of 1796, commenting that “Eliza, though a merry girl, devours 
folios of history with much more appetite than her meals”.[19] Elizabeth 
Penrose’s contemporary, the court historian Lucy Aikin (1781-86) owed 
much to her upbringing in a high-thinking Unitarian household reminiscent 
of Harriet Martineau’s family home. Her father was the author and physician 
John Aikin (1747-1822), and her aunt, Anna Laetitia Barbauld (1743-1825), 
was a poet and an essayist: while her father guided her reading, her aunt 
established a reading party for women. She subsequently wrote memoirs of 
both after their deaths.[20] Other women historians were also educated and 
encouraged at home. Thomas Strickland, the father of the historical 
biographers Agnes (1796-1874) and Elizabeth (1794-1875), educated them 
and his other four daughters for literary careers. He not only taught Latin 
and mathematics to the elder two, Agnes and Elizabeth, but also directed 
their reading to such solid fare as Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and 
William Harrison’s Survey of London[21] 

For many women scholars and writers, a male family member, 
frequently a father, proved to be the most significant intellectual influence in 
their lives. Anna Jameson (1794-1860), the art historian, was educated 
largely by a governess and learnt Persian from a sympathetic clergyman, but 
her father, the artist Denis Brownell Murphy (d. 1842), was the source of 
encouragement and criticism for her juvenile writings. One of her earliest 
publications was intended to support his artistic work: Murphy had been 
employed by Princess Charlotte to copy Lely’s ‘Windsor Beauties’, and after 
her death the project hung fire; his daughter provided a text to accompany 
the publication of engravings of the portraits, one way in which the family 
benefited from the collapsed commision.[22] Obviously, the opportunities 
provided by Murphy's profession must have influenced the development of 
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Jameson's career as an art critic and historian. A later figure, the minor 
historian Mary Helen Allies (1852-1927), despite a convent education in 
England and Paris, similarly owed much of her intellectual development to 
her father, Thomas William Allies (1813-1903), a Catholic convert: her first 
published work, The Life of Pius VII (1875), reflected his ultramontane 
sympathies. After the marriage of her sister, she tells us that she alone of 
her siblings was left at home to “feed on the marrow of his mind” [23] 

Nevertheless, the fostering influence of a father in particular could be a 
dubious benefit: the fierce academic debates over the influence of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth and Patrick Brontë on the intellectual development of 
their daughters emphasise the possible problems, as well as the benefits, of 
the nurturing father. Tensions between the expectations of fathers and the 
demands of intellectual development could perplex the lives of women 
historians. The troubled relationship of Elise Otté (1818-1903) and her 
stepfather, the philologist and historian Benjamin Thorpe (1782-1870), 
illustrates this point. Thorpe taught his stepdaughter Anglo-Saxon and 
Icelandic at an early age, and she became his assistant. However, she found 
him so oppressive that at 22, she left England for Boston in an attempt to 
secure her independence. After taking up physiology and travelling in 
Europe, she seems to have felt sufficiently fortified to return to him, 
assisting him with his version of the Edda of Saemund. By 1849, however, 
“the bondage was again found intolerable”, and she escaped to St Andrews. 
Here, ironically, she became, once again, the handmaiden of an elderly 
scholar, translating scientific works for a professor of anatomy and medicine. 
She probably lived with the professor and his wife for nearly 20 years, and 
only after his death in 1872 did she pursue an independent literary career in 
London, publishing her most significant work, a history of Scandinavia, in 
1874. Her vacillations between independence and discipleship shed light on 
the ambiguities of the father-daughter relationship[24] 

The influence of mothers is a topic less discussed, possibly for want of 
evidence. No maternal dynasties among these women scholars appear to 
rival that described in Janet Ross’s Three Generations of Englishwomen 
(1888), where the historian of Italy memorialises the lives of her great 
grandmother, the woman of letters Susannah Taylor (1755-1823), 
grandmother, the translator Sarah Austin (1793-1867), and her mother, the 
traveller-writer Lucie Duff-Gordon (182149).[25] Clearly, some mothers 
could offer their daughters little intellectual encouragement or 
companionship; some, too, viewed the scholarly interests of their daughters 
with anxiety and disapproval. Alice Stopford Green’s father gave her the run 
of his library, but her mother disapproved of the time spent on books rather 
than cultivating the acquaintance of eligible young men.[26] 

If her family circle did not offer intellectual stimulation and support, 
the learned woman might find the encouragement she needed in marriage. 
Katharine Thomson (1797-1862), for instance, was initially encouraged to 
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write her first work, The Life of Wolsey (1824) by her husband, Anthony 
Todd Thomson (1778-1849), an eminent physician whom she had married in 
1820.[27] It is not surprising to find that many women’s scholarly interests 
grew out of their husbands’: later in the century, Alice Stopford Green, who 
had deplored the emptiness of her life in her unmarried youth, caught her 
enthusiasm for historical writing from her husband, J. R. Green, author of A 
Short History of the English People (1874). After his death in 1883, she 
completed and published his Conquest of English, before turning to other 
projects, including a biography of Henry 11.[28] Louise Creighton 
(1850-1936), similarly interested in history by J. R. Green, only started to 
publish when her husband, Mandell Creighton (1843-1901), arranged “that | 
should have two books to write” [29] 

Even in the most unlikely cases, a woman scholar’s husband could be a 
key player in her intellectual development or publishing career. Anna 
Jameson and her husband Robert (1798-1854), whom she married in 1825, 
proved to be temperamentally incompatible, and they spent much of their 
married life on different continents. Nevertheless, Robert Jameson was 
initially a promoter of his wife's work, finding a publisher for her first work, 
The Diary of an Ennuyé (1826).[30] Emilia Frances, Lady Dilke’s 
(1840-1904) much later work on French art history owes much to her first 
husband, the unappealing and elderly Mark Pattison (1813-1884), Rector of 
Lincoln College, whom she had married in the hope of intellectual 
enlightenment; however unsuccessful the marriage was in practically every 
other respect, it afforded the future art historian some academic 
training.[31] 

Marriage could, of course, limit or end the career of a woman historian, 
bringing with it, as it often did, increased domestic responsibilities. A 
husband might disapprove of a literary wife - or a woman scholar herself 
might consider research and authorship inappropriate to her new status. 
Certainly the question of domestic responsibilities loomed large over the 
woman historian’s attempts at self-definition. But marriage itself does not 
often seem to have posed this problem either for the first time, or in its most 
acute form. Direct discouragement rarely seems to have been brought to 
bear on the women with established careers. Martha Freer (1822-1888), the 
author of many French court histories, was married in 1861 and stopped 
publishing after 1866, but it is difficult to argue that the cause was her 
marriage. She appears to have had no children (she was 39 years old at the 
time of the marriage), and after her husband died in 1869, she does not 
appear to have published again, although she lived for another 19 years.[32] 
Similarly, although Caroline Halsted (1803-1848), biographer of Richard III, 
did not publish anything after her marriage in 1847 to the Rev. William 
Atthill, her death in 1848 - rather than her marriage - explained her 
silence.[33] Although a single life often favoured scholarship, it is not 
evident that marriage necessarily blighted it. 
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It is indeed difficult to assess with any accuracy the restrictions which 
married life might place on the woman scholar, personally and financially. 
Marriage could provide a woman with freedom from parental restraints, an 
encouraging and supportive spouse, access to learned circles and libraries, 
and either financial security or an economic inducement to write; equally it 
might provide none of these things. Some women historians may have 
ended their writing careers because they had reached the financial haven of 
matrimony [34]; but such a conclusion is rendered speculative in the light of 
the often flimsy evidence of their financial situations as single women. It 
presumes, moreover, that marriage inevitably offered financial stability, and 
neglects the cases of other women writers, such as Margaret Oliphant 
(1828-1897) and Ellen Wood (1814-1887), whose financially unsuccessful 
marriages motivated their careers as popular novelists. Nor can it be 
assumed that economic imperatives were the sole or most significant 
motivation for women writers of history. Even children might not present 
the straightforward obstacle to the intellectual life which is sometimes 
postulated: Mary Anne Everett Green (1818-1895) continued to write history 
despite the birth of three daughters.[35] In 1851, for instance, after the birth 
of her first child, she refused to allow her maternal activities to curtail her 
scholarly ones: wishing to read some manuscripts from Sir Thomas 
Phillipps’s collection, she asked the bibliophile to send them to Sir Frederic 
Madden at the British Library to spare her a trip outside London.[36] Varied 
experience among women writers of history - as daughters, spouses, and 
mothers - puts paid to any simplified depictions of the restrictions of 
domestic life. 


The Wider Community: friends, networks, 
access to the worlds of learning and publishing 


However supportive the home environment was, the mid-nineteenth-century 
woman historian needed to win the support of - and negotiate the hurdles 
of - a wider literary and scholarly community. Debarred from universities 
and most other learned societies, she was even more dependent than her 
male counterpart on a network of contacts, extending beyond her family, to 
sustain and promote her career. In an intellectual climate dominated by 
men, friendly male mentors often provided essential support and 
encouragement, offering access to wider literacy, cultural, and academic 
worlds. Lucy Aikin, for instance, corresponded with the American Unitarian 
minister, Dr William Channing of Boston, for almost 16 years on a variety of 
topics, religious, literary, philosophical and political.[37] Catholic women 
historians often turned to religious communities for support of their 
scholarship: Anne Hope (1809-1887) formed links with the Oratorian order, 
living for some years in close proximity to the Birmingham Oratory where 
John Dalgairns, her chief literary adviser, was based. Unsurprisingly, her 
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works included a highly complimentary biography of St Philip Neri, the 
founder of the Oratorians.[38] 

Male advisers often offered women writers of history, not only their 
personal advice and support, but also access to literary and learned circles. 
Katharine Thomson's father, Thomas Byerley, and her husband were 
probably responsible for introducing her to literary circles, where she met 
Samuel Parr, Sir Humphrey Davy, Coleridge, Lord Coburn, Thackeray and 
Bulwer Lytton.[39] When Elizabeth Rigby, later Lady Eastlake (1809-93), 
moved to Edinburgh in 1842, she found that introductions from John 
Murray, the publisher of her first work, and John Lockhart,, editor of the 
Quarterly Review, to which she contributed, allowed her to make her way 
into society of a “rational and improving kind”.[40] 

Of still more interest is evidence of the mutual support and the 
friendship characteristic of the bluestockings among their successors. 
Learned and literary women in the nineteenth century undoubtedly gave 
and received assistance from each other, although their networks seem less 
evident than those of their predecessors. The drawing rooms and salons 
which furthered the careers of several women historians in the nineteenth 
century were peopled with women of letters as well as men, who could make 
introductions and offer support.[41] The Strickland sisters, for instance, 
were invited by their relative, Mrs Leverton, to her London drawing rooms 
where they met the literary world: women visitors included Lady Morgan, 
the poetess Laetitia Elizabeth Landon, Louisa Costello, the travel-writer, and 
Anna Jameson.[42] Similarly, Jane Williams (1806-85), the future historian of 
Wales, was introduced to Welsh national revival circles by Augusta Hall, 
Lady Llanover.[43] Lady Llanover was herself a keen supporter of the Welsh 
cultural revival and also the biographer of the eighteenth-century 
bluestocking, Mary Delany. 

The close friendship of like-minded women could be as important an 
inspiration for the nineteenth-century woman scholar as it had been for her 
predecessors. Anna Jameson, the art historian whose marriage had proved 
unsuccessful, was supported by close friendships with a wide range of 
women. Initially, she was the intimate friend of Fanny Kemble (1809-1893), 
the actress and writer, and Ottilie von Goethe, daughter-intaw of the 
German writer; later, she formed a deep (though not unbroken) friendship 
with Anna Isabella, Lady Byron, the widow of the poet. In fact, Jameson’s 
increasing commitment to feminism in the 1840s and 1850s might, perhaps, 
be seen as a formal representation of her commitment to female solidarity in 
work and society.[44] Even the Strickland sisters, who do not seem to have 
formed close friendships with other women writers, had one intimate friend. 
This exception was Jane Porter (1776-1850), a novelist best known for 
Thaddeus of Warsaw (1803) and The Scottish Chiefs (1810), precursors of 
Walter Scott’s historical novels. She and her sister Anna Maria (1780-1832), 
also a novelist, with whom she sometimes collaborated, must have seemed 
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ideal role models to the Strickland sisters.[45] Friendships such as these 
could lead to mutual exchanges of information and knowledge: Alice 
Stopford Green, for instance, learnt Latin from her fellow-medievalist, Kate 
Norgate (1853-1935).[46] 

What the nineteenth-century learned woman lacked - as the 
bluestocking had done before her[47] - was the sense of participation in a 
more formal community of learning. Despite close friendships, many women 
scholars must have felt decidedly isolated and have dreamt, like their 
eighteenth-century predecessors, of female communes[48], looking back 
nostalgically to medieval nunneries. In her work on medieval women, 
Hannah Lawrance (1795-1875), perhaps the most elusive of 
mid-nineteenth-century women historians, argued against the traditional 
Protestant view of monastic communities with her firm assertion that “the 
whole testimony of contemporary history proves that these inmates of the 
convents were active, intelligent women” [49] But (on the whole) it was not 
convents, but schools and colleges which were to answer this need, although 
too late for the women discussed here. From the middle of the century, the 
appearance of women’s colleges, first Queen’s College and Bedford College 
in London and Cheltenham Ladies’ College, and later the women’s colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, offered nineteenth-century women their first real 
chance of living and working in formal communities of learned women.[50] 

Important though interaction with other scholars was, the woman 
historian also needed access to essential published and primary sources. 
Contact with sympathetic male mentors often promised access not only to 
intellectual circles, but also to research materials. Although by the early 
nineteenth-century, women were established readers in circulating libraries 
and the periodical press [51], access to academic libraries and archives 
collections, both public and private, was considerably more difficult. In 
almost all cases, admission for an inquirer of either sex involved producing 
letters of recommendation. The difficulties encountered by Agnes and 
Elizabeth Strickland, when they attempted to use the State Paper Office, 
were probably not unique. When they first applied for admittance in the late 
1830s, the Office was not freely open even to male scholars; when the public 
were finally admitted, Lord John Russell, the then Home Secretary, refused 
to give them passes. Accordingly, they applied to Henry Howard of Corby, 
who, with Sir George Strickland, persuaded Lord Normanby to grant them 
passes. Friendship with Sir Harris Nicolas probably helped with access to 
papers, although passes for the Rolls Office came from his arch-enemy, Sir 
Francis Palgrave[52] Given these difficulties, it is no surprise to find Agnes 
Strickland’s signature on the 1851 memorial to the Master of Rolls, 
requesting “access to records for literary purposes without the payment of 
fees”. This petition was, incidentally, also signed by Lucy Aikin and Mary 
Anne Everett Green.[53] 
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Access to the Bodleian Library in Oxford was equally dependent on the 
development of strategic contacts. Mark Pattison, who encouraged the 
young Mary Arnold (1851-1920) - later, and better, known as Mrs Humphry 
Ward - to take up early Spanish history, prevailed upon his friend Henry 
Coxe, Bodley’s Librarian, to give her a stack pass. This concession was won 
at a time when prominent women such as Josephine Butler had failed to 
gain entry, and women were only allowed in on visiting days in vacation[54]: 
a telling indication of the arbitrary nature of access to bastions of learning 
for women of letters. By this time, however, learned women were beginning 
to find their access to British libraries and archives somewhat easier. By the 
1870s and 1880s, many public libraries were open to women readers, and 
some began to provide women’s reading rooms, and even to employ female 
library assistants.[55] In the Public Record Office, the petition of 1851 
resulted in the waiving of fees for genuine applicants who submitted a 
written statement of purpose. After Mary Anne Everett Green’s appointment 
in 1855 as an editor of state papers, it must have increasingly been difficult 
to refuse the requests of her fellow women historians[56] By the late 
nineteenth century, the British Museum Reading Room, too, was the haunt 
of women readers, often working as copying-clerks and researchers for 
literary men.[57] In the 1870s and early 1880s, Kate Norgate carried out 
most of her research there for her first work, England under the Angevin 
Kings (1887), albeit apparently chaperoned by her mother.[58] 

Foreign archives and libraries often posed more of a problem than 
British ones: the additional problems of the cost of travel and 
correspondence and a foreign language were added to those of gender. 
Some women, however, started from a position of strength. The Stricklands, 
for instance, experienced far fewer problems in gaining access to French 
than to British public archives: by the time of their first trip to Paris in 1844, 
the Stricklands were well known as authoresses of The Lives of Queens of 
England, and they gained passes for libraries and archives through Guizot, 
the French Premier, who had helped them with advice while they were 
working on the first two volumes of the Lives. When Agnes was researching 
the Stuart princesses, she used her friendship with the librarian at Lambeth 
Palace to get a laissez-passer from the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, in 
order to gain access to Dutch libraries and archives.[59] 

Women historians of less prominence probably had to make do with 
less complete access. In the prefaces of her studies of court life, Martha 
Freer claimed to have used unpublished material from foreign archives.[60] 
She clearly made a fuller use of published state papers than this suggested, 
and, when she did not consult printed collections, it seems likely that she 
relied on contacts in France and Spain to transcribe appropriate extracts 
from manuscripts. This was not an uncommon proceeding among male 
scholars, but it seems probable that their female counterparts were still more 
reliant upon such contacts. 
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Access to private collections of books and papers was often achieved by 
making and exploiting the same contacts with male scholars and 
intellectuals. Few women historians were as happily situated as Frances 
Parthenope, Lady Verney (1819-1890) and Margaret Maria, Lady Verney 
(1844-1930), whose marriages led to the publication of the Memoirs of the 
Verney Family (1892-99), based on family papers at the Verney’s 
Buckinghamshire home, Claydon House[61] Many early-nineteenth-century 
women historians relied heavily on the assistance and the library of the 
bibliophile Sir Thomas Phillipps.[62] Agnes and Elizabeth Strickland became 
friends of this sometimes difficult man: their correspondence shows them 
constantly plying him with requests for transcripts from his manuscripts and 
confiding to him their problems with Colburn, their publisher. In the 
mid-1840s, Sir Thomas wrote to Agnes that her substitute was staying with 
him, “a young lady who is humbly treading in your illustrious footsteps” [63] 
This was Mary Anne Everett Green, who, like the Stricklands, came to rely 
on his advice and loans of books and manuscripts. Soon after her initial 
letter of self-introduction comes a letter written in November 1844, in which 
she details “an interesting and successful visit” to the Bodleian Library, 
made with his letters of reference.[64] 

It was natural that a woman historian’s male friends, rather than her 
female ones, should assist her with access to libraries and archives, books 
and manuscripts: few women possessed keys to the public bastions of 
learning. But there were exceptions. Jane Porter pulled strings for the 
Strickland sisters: while in Russia with her brother, Sir Robert Ker Porter, a 
traveller and diplomat, she arranged for the unpublished letters of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in the imperial archives to be copied for Agnes 
Strickland.[65] Still more intriguingly, there is even the occasional glimpse 
of a woman historian offering assistance with access to manuscripts to an 
aspiring male scholar. By the mid-1840s, Caroline Halsted had established 
herself as a specialist on Richard III's reign, publishing in 1844 an extensive 
biography of the king based on primary sources. As the authority on the last 
Plantagenet king, she was contacted by William Atthill, sub-dean and canon 
of Middleham in Yorkshire, a collegiate church founded by Richard III; she 
lent him extracts of manuscripts for his antiquarian work, Documents 
Relating to the Foundation and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church of 
Middleham, which was published in 1847, the same year in which the two 
scholars were married.[66] 

Publication offered the woman historian the opportunity to win public 
recognition as more than a talented dilettante, but it also exposed her to the 
problems of negotiating the sale of her work in a male-dominated business 
environment. Male mentors often afforded help to women writers of history 
in confronting the difficulties of publishing their works. The archives of the 
publishing firm of John Murray reveal that the publishing of Elizabeth 
Penrose’s history textbooks was managed entirely by her husband.[67] 
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Meanwhile, the spinster Strickland sisters relied on their friend, a Dr 
Blundell, during difficulties with Henry Colburn, a publisher of quite 
exceptional unscrupulousness.[68] He originally offered the Stricklands a 
mere £100 for the copyright of The Lives of the Queens: they were 
determined to take nothing less than £2000, a very fair deal in the event, as 
the Lives sold extremely well. In a letter of 20 December 1840 to Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Elizabeth Strickland pointed out angrily that if Colburn’s 
staff had to “deal with gentlemen the whole matter would come to a dead 
stop”.[69] The sisters called in Dr Blundell, and Colburn, who was 
“positively raging” to print a second edition, succumbed to pressure and 
agreed to the stated price.[70] 

Nevertheless, it is clear that women historians could learn to fend for 
themselves in the harsh world of publishing. Anna Jameson may have sold 
the copyright of her first book for a Spanish guitar, but it was not a mistake 
which she repeated. Not only did some women develop an ability to manage 
the publication of their own work, but some even owed their publishing 
debuts to the assistance and encouragement which they had received from 
other women of letters. Most of the art historian Julia Cartwright’s 
(1851-1924) earliest articles, for instance, were published in girls’ magazines, 
including The Monthly Packet edited by Charlotte Mary Yonge (1823-1901), 
to whom other late-nineteenth-century women writers, such as Mary Ward, 
also owed their literary and publishing apprenticeships. Yonge’s death in 
1901 awakened for Cartwright “all my oldest memories and enthusiasm ... 
how proud | was to have a letter from her when | had just begun to 
write” [71] 


Role Models and Identities 


This review of the essential practicalities of a mid-nineteenth-century woman 
historian’s career, of the issues of education, access to learning, scholarly 
support and achieving publication, suggests that we have read the learned 
woman's situation too simplistically in the past. While it is clear that a 
predominantly patriarchal society presented many obstacles to and 
restrictions on a woman's scholar’s career, it is also apparent that 
sympathetic male mentors were important to her development, and that 
effective survival skills could be learnt and practised. 

However, a woman historian also faced her own internationalisation of 
the conventional ideologies relating to her gender. Whether or not the 
ideology of the separate spheres is held to have been a practical reality for 
the middle-class Victorian woman, there can be no doubting its pervasive 
influence as a conceptualisation of women’s lives. The existence of 
increasing numbers of educated middle-class women and female professional 
writers did not prevent individual women historians experiencing the 
“anxiety of authorship”.[72] Naturally, some looked for predecessors and 
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role models to emulate and to justify their own scholarly ambitions. This 
could be a risky business, as female learning had long been associated with 
unwomanly and even immoral conduct. Some women cultural historians, 
including Maria, Lady Callcott (1785-1842) and Elizabeth, Lady Eastlake, 
may have mused over the careers of Germaine de Stael and her 
cosmopolitan but less than chaste heroine Corinne [73], but most women 
historians, however, did not even begin to formulate a public persona. Their 
self-presentation was self-effacing: few left autobiographies [74], and, in many 
cases, the modern scholar must fall back on careful reading of their 
biographical studies of other women with whom they may have tacitly 
identified themselves.[75] 

Many women writers of history used the introduction or preface of 
their works to present themselves as essentially feminine women, whose 
work could be viewed, in some way, as an extension of the domestic duties 
which separate spheres of ideology assigned them as their appropriate 
employment. Elizabeth Penrose, adopting the persona of Mrs Markham, 
created a cosy domestic framework for her best-selling History of England, 
published in 1823. According to the introduction of this work, ‘Mrs 
Markham’ wrote the History after her eldest son experienced problems 
reading David Hume’s History of England, and she reads it to her children 
as a substitute bedtime story. Other women developed the theme of the 
handmaiden to male scholarship to excuse their publications: Alice Stopford 
Green initially presented herself as a widow eager to complete her husband’s 
work (although she was clearly determined to make a career for herself after 
his death). Besides publishing his Conquest of England (1883), and revising 
editions of his other works, she also presented her own Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century (1894) as the fulfilment of a promise made to him.[76] 
Both Penrose’s and Green’s domestic personae were rooted in reality, but 
their decision to adopt them so publicly is telling. Those who did not have 
such a ready excuse sometimes used the prefaces and introductions of their 
works to excuse the temerity of venturing into print, presenting themselves 
as amateur scribblers giving way to the persistence of friends. 

Such reservations were common even to women who had the 
justification of writing for a living: the necessity of earning money 
compromised the writer as a lady. The Strickland sisters, whose father lost 
the greater part of his fortune shortly before his death in 1818, clearly saw 
themselves as ladies first and authors second; their father, although not 
well-born, had retired from business to live the life of a country gentleman in 
1808. They even claimed descent (with little evidence) from the Stricklands 
of Sizergh, probably identifying themselves in their work with aristocratic 
women from that prominent Catholic family, including Catherine Parr.[77] 
Pedigree also occupied Mary Ann Everett Green, who traced her family back 
to 1225 [78] 
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The Strickland sisters afford an interesting study of the construction of 
a feminine public image for the women historian. Both Agnes and Elizabeth 
were keen to avoid identification with literary women: in a letter to Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Elizabeth hastened to describe herself and her sister as 
“not in the least blue” and “always at home with our own sex”[79] 
Elizabeth, however, the more dominant, intellectual and businesslike of the 
two sisters, remained an anonymous collaborator, while Agnes, the more 
conventionally feminine of the two, acted as the public figure in their joint 
enterprise. It was she whose name appeared on the title pages of their royal 
biographies; it was she who attended the country house gatherings and the 
royal drawing rooms to which the popularity of the Queens won invitations. 
This unexpected reversal of roles allowed the sisters to present a feminine 
face to the world, an image strengthened after Agnes’s death, when her 
younger sister Jane (1800-88) wrote a commemorative biography which 
obscured not only Elizabeth's collaborative role, but also the more gritty and 
unappealing aspects of Agnes’s personality.[80] 

Anne Jameson, too, initially experienced difficulties in reconciling her 
unconventional lifestyle with the Victorian ideal of womanhood. Separated 
from her husband for no better cause than mutual incompatibility, she 
became the breadwinner of her family. Nevertheless, early publications, such 
as the Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns (1831), show her often 
endorsing very conventional views.[81] Her later opinions, evidenced in a 
work such as Legends of the Madonna (1852), where she challenges the 
nineteenth-century definition of female virtue, and in her protofeminist 
concern for decent conditions for working women, show the impact of her 
own professional success and her independent lifestyle on her ideas 
concerning womanhood.[82] 


Scholarly Subjects: women’s history-writing 
and its contemporary assessment 


Contemporary ideologies did not only urge mid-nineteenth-century women 
historians to present themselves as feminine: their work, too, was so 
influenced. Apparently accepting that history was a male discourse, most 
women historians had approached history-writing tangentially: they often 
started their careers as the writers of light literature, producing the sort of 
ephemeral work which was considered the undoubted province of women. 
Agnes Strickland’s early publications, for instance, included poetry such as 
Worcester Field, or The Cavalier (1827) and novels such as The Pilgrims of 
Walsingham (1835), as well as contributions to several keepsake books.[83] 
When women historians turned to nonfiction, they often presented 
themselves as instructors, popularisers and compilers rather than scholars. 
Many deliberately aimed their work at a less than comprehensive audience, 
avowedly writing for children or women. Some of the most prolific writers of 
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history were textbook authors, such as Elizabeth Penrose, Julia Corner 
(1798-1875) and Maria Hack (1777-1844) [84] 

In general, mid-nineteenth-century women historians’ choice of subject 
matter differed from that of their male contemporaries. It reflected an 
apparent desire to complement the work of male scholars, rather than 
challenge them on a field of scholarship definitely their own: Catherine 
Macaulay and her multivolumed political history of seventeenth-century 
England had few successors. Women historians rarely wrote mainstream 
political history (or ancient history) [85], choosing instead to explore 
hitherto marginal and subsidiary areas of study, such as female biography, 
court history, social ‘morals and manners’ history, art history, as well as 
travel history and the editing and translation of documents. But their 
distinctive approach to history was not entirely conditioned by limitations of 
gender: many clearly recognised the historical potential of unexplored 
themes, subjects, and primary sources, and substantially pioneered several 
new historical disciplines. 

Female biography proved by far the most popular field for the women 
historians [86]: Agnes and Elizabeth Strickland’s The Lives of the Queens of 
England (1840-48) and The Lives of the Queens of Scotland (1850-58) and 
Mary Anne Everett Green’s The Lives of the Princesses of England 
(1849-55) are the most outstanding examples of a genre explored by a large 
majority of women historians. Caroline Halsted’s first historical publication 
was her Life of Margaret Beaufort (1839), while Martha Freer made her 
debut with the life of Maguerite of Angouleme, Queen of Navarre (1845). 
The obscure Elizabeth Cooper (fl. 1865-74), later the biographer of Charles 
I's minister, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Stafford, first tried her hand at 
seventeenth-century English history in her 1866 Life and Letters of Lady 
Arabella Stuart.[87] Most prolific women historians included biographies of 
women among their oeuvre: Katharine Thomson wrote biographies of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough (1839) and Charlotte Clayton, among novels, court 
histories and other works. 

‘Morals and manners’ history also appealed to the woman historian. 
Despite the legacy of the Scottish Enlightenment philosophers, in the 
mid-nineteenth century social history was still an undeveloped discipline, 
lacking the theoretical and statistical apparatus which might debar the 
woman writer. Perceived as essentially anecdotal and ‘picturesque’, it 
presented a field where the female writer could work without reproach - 
although, as the examples of Macaulay and J. R. Green demonstrate, it was 
not so entirely the province of the woman writer as female biography. 
Certain areas were soon dominated by women historians: court history, for 
instance, was a natural adjunct of the memorialising of royal and noble 
women. Lucy Aikin was the best-known woman scholar in this field: her 
Studies of the courts of Elizabeth |, James | and Charles I, published 
between 1818 and 1833, led the way for the works of the Strickland sisters, 
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Mary Anne Everett Green, Julia Pardoe (180662), Louisa Costello 
(1799-1870), and Martha Freer. Another related branch of study was family 
history: the Verneys’s Memoirs of the Verney Family is still an important 
source for seventeenth-century English social history, while the Irish 
philanthropist Maria Webb (1804-73) published histories of the Quaker 
families of Fell (1865) and Pennington (1867). The history of high society 
and social mores also appealed to the woman historian: Katharine Thomson 
published lightweight society histories, including The Queen of Society 
(1860) and The Beaux and Wits of Society (1860), while Elizabeth Stone 
(b. 1803), the authoress of several social problem novels and a history of 
needlework, produced Chronicles of Fashion (1845) and God’s Acre; or 
historical notices relating to churchyards (1858).[88] 

The underpopulated field of cultural history was another chosen by the 
woman historian: as reading literature, drawing and the appreciation of art 
and poetry were among the expected female accomplishments, it was a 
natural avenue of opportunity. Art history, which in the early Victorian 
period was still a matter of personal aesthetic opinion and emotional 
responses, was a promising arena. Anna Jameson was the pioneering figure 
here, with many publications including guides to British galleries and 
Studies of Christian iconography in Western art. Her contemporary and 
fellow art historian, Elizabeth, Lady Eastlake, completed Jameson’s last 
work, The History of our Lord as Exemplified in Works of Art (1864), as 
well as translating G. F. Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great Britain 
(184547) and finishing her husband's translation of Kugler’s Schools of 
Painting in Italy (1874). Later nineteenth-century women who followed in 
their footsteps included Julia Cartwright and Lady Dilke. Women writers 
dominated still more decisively in the historical study of the less esteemed 
applied arts: Elizabeth Stone’s The Art of Needlework (1840) and Fanny 
Bury Palliser’s (1805-78) History of Lace (1865) are among the works which 
mapped out the history of their crafts.[89] 

Contemporaries who reviewed the publications of women historians 
often met their work with a mixture of good-natured condescension and 
contempt, subscribing to the same ideological assumptions which women 
writers of history negotiated with their modest disclaimers. One critic, 
reviewing the Stricklands’ Lives of the Queens in Taits Edinburgh 
Magazine in 1851, commended “the easy and familiar style which reduces 
the labour of the historical student to a mere pastime”, adding that clearly 
“Miss Strickland does not pretend to be very profound” or to “aspire to the 
scientific accuracy of a professed antiquarian”.[90] John Ruskin treated the 
work of Anna Jameson with the same condescension, fooled, like the 
Stricklands’ critic, by her conciliatory manner: 


Mrs Jameson was absolutely without knowledge or instinct of painting ... 
but she was candid and industrious, with a pleasant disposition to make 
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the best of all she saw, and to say, compliantly, that a picture was good, 
if anybody had ever said so before.[91] 


A critic in The Saturday Review, reviewing Katharine Thomson's Life and 
Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1860), hailed her coyly as 
“quite a mother in Israel among the busy daughters of Clio”, before 
discrediting her and her sister authors by ironical reflections on their limited 
learning, scope of subject matter, and depth and breadth of historical 
criticism in comparison with male historians such as Macaulay and 
J. A. Froude[92] Although some critics gave generous and intelligent 
reviews of the works of women historians, even some of these were unable 
to suppress a degree of astonishment: in reviewing Hannah Lawrance’s 
Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England (1838), a critic in Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine noted with surprise that she had “dug deeper in the 
tumulus of antiquity, than many accredited excavators of the other sex” [93] 


Perspectives and Achievements 


This brief survey of the areas of scholarship explored by women scholars, 
and of critical responses to their work, highlights the degree to which 
women’s contribution to history writing in the nineteenth century was 
presented and received as insubstantial and marginal. To accept this 
interpretation is to duplicate the error of many contemporary critics, who 
took the women writers’ disclaimers at face value. The tendency of women 
scholars to choose (apparently) subsidiary areas of study did not mean that 
either their work was secondary or lightweight, or indeed that they 
themselves inevitably viewed it in this way. Many may have paid lip service 
alone to the dominant ideologies of womanhood in their denials of learning; 
some simply bypassed them altogether. Confident of the significance and 
originality of their material, certain women historians introduced their work 
without feminine preamble. Mary Anne Everett Green, for example, prefaced 
The Lives of the Princesses of England (1849-55) with the proud 
declaration that her field was “an untrodden one”: “no pains have been 
spared to render the biographies authentic”, she added, and original sources 
had been checked, where practicable.[94] This emphasis on the practice of 
archival research was characteristic of many nineteenth-century women 
historians, who were rightly proud of their knowledge of their primary 
sources: Caroline Halsted, for example, was the first biographer of Richard 
III to make extensive use of Harleian MS 433, a register of his grant and 
writs.[95] Inevitably, the standard of women historians’ scholarship varied 
and many women writers of history were essentially compilers and 
popularisers [96]; but this is equally true of their male contemporaries. 
Coupled with often admirable scholarship came the potential to disrupt 
the dominant (male) political narrative of history. Initially conventional 
celebrations of female worthies could imperceptibly lead into a revisionist 
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challenge to traditional historical emphases and interpretations. For some 
women, female biography became a critical response to the traditional 
tendency of historians to highlight the role of men in history to the almost 
total exclusion of women. Una PopeHennessy has characterised the 
Strickland sisters’ biographies of the queens of England and Scotland as a 
response to the Victorian emphasis on great men.[97] While they often 
portrayed their subjects as ideal Victorian wives and mothers, the 
Stricklands emphasised the contribution of their queens to British culture, 
scholarship and learning, and showed them favourably influencing the 
political decisions of their husbands and sons or acting wisely as 
regents.[98] Hannah Lawrance’s Historical Memoirs of the Queens of 
England (1838) and The History of Woman (1843) not only rediscovered 
the lives of medieval women, but also emphasised the significance of 
women’s patronage to the development of British culture.[99] The attempt 
to discover and memorialise female worthies became, in many cases, an 
attempt to put women back, not merely on the historical stage, but into 
leading roles. In fact, it presented a platform for radical revisionism which 
impinged on traditional political narratives. Elizabeth Strickland’s 
controversial biography of Mary | usefully redressed extreme Protestant 
interpretations of the Queen, presenting Bloody Mary as the kind-hearted 
and well-meaning victim of sinister male advisors and an uncaring husband, 
who perpetrated cruel acts in her name[100] Her sister Agnes similarly 
defended Mary Queen of Scots from the charge of murdering her second 
husband and praised her government of Scotland[101]; her perspective has 
been succinctly described as a “womanist, if not an explicitly feminist” 
one[102] Bonnie G. Smith has rightly suggested that such female 
biographies as the Stricklands’s were nothing less than “political 
alter-histories” which prepared for women’s explorations of wider social and 
cultural fields of study.[103] 

In such explorations, some women made outstandingly original 
contributions to the development of new historical disciplines. Women art 
historians such as Ann Jameson and Lady Dilke were nothing less than 
pioneers, as recent re-examinations of their work have shown.[104] Such 
achievements were even acknowledged by their contemporaries, albeit often 
tacitly: Ruskin’s disparaging opinion of Jameson’s abilities did not prevent 
him drawing upon her work in his own art criticism.[105] Her contributions 
to the development of iconography and to the arrangement of the National 
Gallery have, perhaps, stood the test of time better than such art criticism as 
Modern Painters. Lady Dilke’s studies of French art were equally pioneering 
in their use of archival material and their recognition of the importance of 
the cultural context. Similarly women historians - with an interest in family 
history, domestic life, and social mores - were crucial in the development of 
social history, a point highlighted by Bonnie G. Smith.[106] Not surprisingly, 
many of the great names of the early twentieth-century social and economic 
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history schools are women’s: Eileen Power (1889-1940), Alice Clark 
(1874-1932), Barbara Hammond (1873-1961), Lilian Knowles (1870-1926), 
Margaret Cole (1893-1980) and Helen Cam (1885-1968),[107] 

Thus, the preoccupations of women historians were adopted and 
adapted by the academic establishment in the early twentieth century - and, 
when developed by (male) scholars in their own way, the contribution of 
women to their creation of these studies was almost entirely obscured.[108] 
Now the greater figures among women historians, such as Catherine 
Macaulay, the Strickland sisters and Eileen Power, are being rediscovered. 
But a glance at the female names on the contents page of an early 
twentieth-century volume of the Victorian County History or a county 
archaeological journal suggest how little is yet known of the majority of our 
predecessors.[109] 
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